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1793 was so serious that the Government strongly urged the
necessity of sending reinforcements to that province.1

The great majority of the more conspicuous United Irishmen
at this period, as well as in the subsequent periods of the move-
ment, were nominally either Presbyterians or members of the
Established Church, though a large proportion of them were
indifferent to theological doctrines. Tone, Butler, Emmet,
Hamilton Eowan, Napper Tandy, Arthur O'Connor, Lord
Edward Fitzgerald, Bond, Eussell, Dremian, Neilson, and the
two Sheares were all Protestants, and Belfast and other parts of
Presbyterian Ulster were the special centres of Irish republi-
canism. On this point the Government despatches and the
writings of the United Irishmen were perfectly agreed. The
Test Act and the disabilities relating to marriage which especi-
ally affected the Presbyterians, and the commercial restrictions
which were peculiarly felt by a section of the population that
was essentially commercial, had, it is true, of late years been
abolished, but the resentments they had produced had not passed
away. The republican religion of the northern Presbyterians
gave them some bias towards republican government, and their
sympathy with the New England Puritans in their contest
against England had been passionate and avowed. They had
scarcely any part among the landed gentry of Ireland, and were
therefore less sensible than other Protestants of the necessity of
connection with England for the security of their property,
while they were more keenly sensible than any other class to
the evils of the existing system of government. They claimed to
outnumber the members of the Established Church,2 but under
the existing system of monopoly they had scarcely any political
power, and scarcely any share in the patronage of the Crown.
An intelligent, educated, energetic middle-class community
naturally resented such a system, of exclusion and monopoly far

1  Westmorland to Dundas, March     852,064.    Mr. Killen, however, gives
29, 1793.                                              some reason for believing that the

2  Wolfe Tone pretended that the     Episcopalians were  then  overrated
Protestant Dissenters were twice as     and   the  Presbyterians underrated;
numerous as the members   of   the     and he even claims a slight superiority
Established Church (Tone's Life, i.     of  numbers   for   the Presbyterians.
277, 278), but this must have been     (Continuation of Keid's History of
an enormous exaggeration.    In the     tha   Irish   Presbyterians,   iii.   576-
census of 1834 the former were com-     570.     See, too,  Lewis's Irish   Dis-
puted at 664,164, and the latter at     turlanees, pp. 342-344.)